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THE  LENTHALL  HOUSES 
AND  THEIR  OWNERS 


MAUD  BURR  MORRIS 
(Read  Before  the  Society  January  18,  1927.) 

YVT E  ARE  admonished  in  Proverbs  XXI 1-28,  to 
*  *  “remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which  thy 
fa  th  ers  have  set.”  In  Deuteronomy  the  command  in 
chapter  XIX,  verse  14,  is,  “Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbour’s  landmark,”  and  still  more  emphatically  in 
chapter  XXVII,  verse  17 — “Cursed  be  he  that  removeth 
his  neighbour’s  landmark.” 

The  word  “landmark”  in  both  instances  was  used  in 
its  first  or  literal  sense,  or  what  we  today  term  a  “boun¬ 
dary  monument,”  to  fix  the  outline  of  a  tract  of  land. 
In  the  day  and  country  in  which  the  Biblical  quotations 
were  used,  there  were  probably  few  natural  boundaries, 
so  stones  were  piled  at  intervals  to  mark  a  person’s  hold¬ 
ing,  and  their  wanton  removal  would,  of  course,  result 
disastrously. 

There  are  forty  of  these  boundary  monuments 
enclosing  the  original  ten  square  miles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  the  outline  of  the  new  seat  of  government. 
These  jurisdiction  stones,  as  they  were  officially  named, 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  some  had  even  been  carried 
off  and  diverted  to  ignominious  uses,  when  attention  to 
their  condition  was  called  by  a  paper  read  before  the 
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Columbia  Historical  Society  on  May  14th,  1906,  by  one 
of  its  members,  Mr.  Fred  E.  Woodward. 

In  his  paper  he  said.  “They  are  singularly  unpro¬ 
tected  and  should  be  safe-guarded  against  further 
injury  or  damage  other  than  the  necessary  exposure  to  the 
elements.”  His  sound  advice  was  immediately  heeded 
by  the  District  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  a  committee  appointed,  headed  by  Mrs.  Velma  S. 
Barber — another  member  of  this  society — under  whose 
personal  supervision  these  historic  relics  have  all  been 
restored,  re-set,  and  protected  by  iron  fences.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

“Landmark”  is  today  a  term  applied  to  any  object — 
a  tree  or  house,  a  boulder,  or  a  wall — that  has  been 
standing  so  long  a  time,  or  has  been  so  prominently 
identified  with  a  locality,  as  to  become  of  universal 
interest.  One  way  to  effectually  destroy  a  landmark  is  to 
neglect  its  preservation.  It  is  therefore  a  gratification 
to  all  when  any  one  undertakes  the  preservation  or  res¬ 
toration  of  an  object  of  historical  veneration,  or  even 
marks  its  site,  if  too  late  to  preserve  it. 

Whenever  I  see  a  fine  old  house  going  to  wrack  and 
ruin,  it  hurts  my  conscience  and  I  wish  I  could  buy  it 
and  restore  it  to  its  former  glory.  But  as  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  anyone  except  for  a  Henry  Ford,  to  “col¬ 
lect”  old  houses  as  one  would  stray  cats,  the  next  best 
thing  is  for  someone  else  to  take  it  over. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  “Woodlawn,”  the 
beautiful  home  of  Nellie  Custis  Lewis  1  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  gentleman  who  received  Alabama’s  24 
electoral  votes  with  singular  unanimity,  in  the  last  national 
democratic  convention  in  New  York  City. 

1  Adopted  daughter  of  George  Washington.  She  went  as  a  bride  to 
Woodlawn,  on  her  marriage  to  Lawrence  Lewis,  nephew  of  George 
Washington. 
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Bv  this  time  you  will  be  wondering  what  this  paper  is 
about,  and  when  the  subject  at  its  head  will  be  reached. 
But  have  patience  for  another  minute  while  I  quote  a  bit 
of  ‘‘VersiHage”  from  l' he  Jfr ashiiigton  Post  some  little 
while  ago: — 


“Old  Houses 


“I  often  think  they  must  feel  grief, — old  houses  suf¬ 
fering  decay.  They  once  were  young  as  springtime’s 
leaf  and  vibrant  as  a  springtime’s  day.  Their  wa  lls 
inclosed  such  joy  and  mirth,  their  doors  let  in  a  loving 
friend.  They  once  were  treasured  spots  on  earth,  and 
now  to  all  their  worth, — an  end!  No  longer  do  they 
hold  like  arms,  some  loving  pair  in  wedded  life.  These 
dingy  houses  once  had  charms  to  ward  off  troubles,  shut 
out  strife.  Now  with  tired  eyes  they  peer  and  blink 
at  bright  new  houses  here  and  there.  How  wearily  they 
creak  and  think,  ‘Long,  long  ago,  we  too  were  fair.  We 
too,  looked  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  maidens  thought  of 
us  in  dreams,  and  the  observant  passerby  would  praise 
our  sturdy  joists  and  beams.  No  more  we’ll  hear  swift 
dancing  feet,  nor  youthful  laughter,  loving  words,  nor 
lullabies  at  night  so  sweet  when  mothers  rock  their  sleepy 
birds.’ 


“Wilhelmina  Stitch.” 


Nowhere  else  in  this  city  today,  can  one  find  better 
examples  of  just  such  landmarks  as  I  have  been  talking 
about,  than  the  quaint  old  houses  Nos.  612  and  614 
Nineteenth  Street  N.W.  They  are  perfect  specimens  of 
Georgian  architecture,  and  are  so  artistic,  so  well 
preserved,  and  so  different  from  any  other  house  in  their 
neighborhood  as  to  be  a  source  of  delight  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  almost,  some  one  or 
more  persons  can  he  seen  standing  in  front  of  them, 
apparently  lost  in  admiration. 
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The  first  question  asked  by  a  passer-by,  is,  “When 
were  they  erected?”  The  second,  “By  whom?”  The 
early  land  records  have  been  scanned  and  tradition  con¬ 
sulted  in  search  of  the  answers,  and  while  the  results 
may  not  be  of  great  historic  significance  (as  there 
appears  to  be  no’  record  of  their  ever  having  been  occupied 
by  persons  of  note),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  builder  of  these  ancient  landmarks  and  his 
family;  the  term  “ancient”  being  purely  relative. 


Hamburg 

“Once  upon  a  time”  as  the  story-teller  used  to  begin — 
in  the  days  when  the  independence  of  the  English  Colonies 
in  America  was  a  mere  dream,  Jacob  Funk,  a  German 
who  had  emigrated  to  Frederick,  Maryland,1  bought  a 
tract  of  about  130  acres  in  Frederick  County  (out  of 
which  Montgomery  County  was  later  carved)  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  City  of  Washington.  In  1768  he 
laid  out  this  tract  of  land  into  287  building  lots  and 
streets,  and  incorporated  a  town  which  he  called 
“Hamburg,”  probably  after  his  native  city  in  Germany, 
but  known  also  as  “Funkstown.”  Its  nearest  neighbors, 
so  far  as  towns  are  concerned,  were  Carrollsburg,2 
Bladensburg,3  and  Georgetown,  then  a  shipping  port  of 
considerable  importance.  The  immediate  surrounding 
country  was  woodland  and  pasture. 


1  In  the  1790  Census  Report  for  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  under  “Heads 
of  Families,”  is  the  following: — “Jacob  Funk,  1  free  male  over  16,  1 
under  16  and  1  female.”  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Funk  family 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  either  before  or  after  Jacob  came  to  Frederick, 
Md.  Jacob  Funk  is  aUo  a  name  mentioned  as  a  Huguenot  in  the  records 
of  The  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

2  Situated  about  where  the  Anacostia  River  or  Eastern  Branch  Hows 
into  the  Potomac. 

3  At  that  time  a  busy,  thriving  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 
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In  regard  to  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Christian  Hines 
has  this  to  say: — 

Funkstown  or  Hamburg.1 

“I  have  often  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
extent  or  exact  location  of  Funkstown  (known  by  many 
residents  as  Hamburg)  but  so  far,  l  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  successful.  As  far  as  1  have  ascertained,  how¬ 
ever,  1  will  venture  to  state.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
from  about  Nineteenth  street  west,  to  Twenty-fourth 
street  west,  and  in  a  Northerly  direction  from  the 
Potomac  to  about  G  Street  north.  I  judge  so  from  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Funk  having  reserved  a  lot  on  which  to  erect 
a  German  Church  at  the  corner  of  G  and  Twentieth 
streets.  Since  then  a  church  has  been  erected  there,  of 
which  Mr.  Finkel  is  the  pastor.  Funk’s  house  stood 
near  the  old  glass-house, — I  think  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streets.  The  brick  of  which  it  was  built, 
it  was  said,  were  imported  from  Holland.  They  were 
much  smaller  than  the  brick  made  in  this  country,  and 
very  hard.  I  have  heard  Observatory  Hill  spoken  of  as 
originally  intended  as  a  site  for  a  university,”  but  that 
was  many  years  ago.” 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote,  in  connection  with  his  rough  outline  sketch  of  a 
plan  for  the  new  capital  city,  ‘‘the  highest  summit  of  land 
in  the  town  heretofore  called  Hamburg,  within  the  terri¬ 
tory,  with  a  convenient  extent  of  grounds  circumjacent, 
shall  be  appropriated  for  a  capitol  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  and  such  other  lands  between  George¬ 
town  and  the  stream  heretofore  called  the  Tyber  as 
should,  on  due  examination,  be  found  convenient  and  suf¬ 
ficient,  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and 

‘“Early  Recollections  of  Washington  City”  bv  Christian  Hines,  page 
36. 

J  See  map  from  “Traveller’s  Directory”  by  S.  S.  Moore  and  T.  \V . 
Jones,  1802,  for  site  marked  “University.” 
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for  the  public  offices  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.”  1 

This  site  selected  by  him  for  the  Capitol  building  is 
just  about  the  spot  where  the  two  Lenthall  houses  now 
stand. 

When  the  “Federal  City  in  the  Territory  of  Columbia” 
was  in  the  making,  or  to  be  exact,  on  December  20th, 
1792, 2  Funk  conveyed  his  holdings  in  Hamburg  to 
Benjamin  Stoddert 3  and  William  Deakins,  Jr.,1 * *  in  trust 

to  execute  Deeds  to  holders  of  lottery  tickets  issued  for 
the  sale  of  lots  in  Hamburg. 

Deakins  died  and  his  trusteeship  passed  to  his  brother, 
Francis  Deakins.  Both  of  these  brothers  resided  in 
Georgetown  before  the  Revolution  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  that  war. 

On  April  7th,  1793,'’  Thomas  Johns,0  James  M. 
Lingan  7  (and  wife  Janet),  Uriah  Forrest 8 *  (and  wife 
Rebecca)  and  Benjamin  Stoddert  (and  wife  Rebecca) 
deeded  all  of  their  lots  in  Carrollsburg  and  Hamburg,  to 
Thomas  Beall of  Georgetown  and  John  M.  Gantt,10 

1  “History  of  the  National  Capital”  by  W.  B.  Bryan,  Vol.  I,  page  130. 

2  Deed  recorded  February  16,  1793,  Liber  A,  foli.o  189,  Land  Records 
of  D.  C. 

8  Benjamin  Stoddert,  prominent  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  first 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy.  An  original  proprietor  of  land 
in  D.  C. 

4  William  Deakins,  Jr.,  a  well-known  resident  of  Georgetown;  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

J  Deed  recorded  in  Liber  A  at  folio  22 7,  Land  Records  of  D.  C. 

0  Thomas  Johns  of  Georgetown,  one  of  committee  to  raise  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  County  of  Prince  George,  Md.,  for  state  fund  for  arms  for 
Militia— 1775. 

‘  James  M.  Lingan,  an  original  proprietor  of  land  in  D.  C.  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  Georgetown.  Was  killed  by  a  mob  in  Baltimore  at  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  of  1812. 

”  Uriah  Forrest,  Mayor  of  Georgetown.  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court  for 
Washington  County.  General  in  Revolution.  In  commercial  partnership 
with  Benj.  Stoddert. 

0  Thomas  Beall  of  Geo.,  an  original  proprietor. 

3,1  John  Mackall  Gantt,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Commissioners. 
First  Clerk  for  recording  land  deeds  in  D.  C.  Admitted  as  Attorney  by 
Circuit  Court  of  D.  C.  in  1801.  One  of  the  managers  of  the  lottery 
scheme  in  connection  with  Blodgett’s  Hotel. 
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Trustees,  in  trust  to  convey  the  same  to  the  United  States 
Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Federal 
City. 

When  the  division  was  made  between  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  land  embraced  within  the  Federal  City, 
and  the  three  United  States  Commissioners  appointed  by 
President  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
division,  namely — Thomas  Johnson,1 *  Daniel  Carroll  of 
Rock  Creek,"  and  David  Stuart,3  all  of  Original  Lot  9 
in  Square  121  (on  part  of  which  the  two  houses  under 
discussion,  were  later  erected)  was,  on  June  24th,  1794, 
assigned  to  one  Anthony  Bitting,  for  Lot  246  in 
Hamburg. 

Lot  246  in  Hamburg  was  a  corner  lot,  fronting  on  4th 
or  Raven  Street  (80  feet  wide)  and  extending  from  Mul¬ 
berry  to  Locust  Street  (both  60  feet  wide)  on  the  plat 
of  that  town.  But  of  course,  these  streets  were  obliter¬ 
ated  as  was  the  town  itself,  when  the  United  States  took 
over  the  land  for  the  Territory  of  Columbia. 

As  Anthony  Bitting  entirely  disappears  from  the  rec¬ 
ords,  it  is  presumed  that  he  never  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
Contract  of  Sale,  and  six  years  later,  on  July  18th,  1 800, 4 
Benjamin  Stoddert  and  Francis  Deakins,  Trustees,  con¬ 
veyed  the  legal  title  to  this  property  to  John  Lenthall 
(or  Lenthal),  their  Deed  reciting  the  fact  that  Jacob 
Funk  had  conveyed  to  said  Stoddert  and  to  William 

1  Thomas  Johnson  of  Frederick,  Md.  In  1775  nominated  Geo.  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  On  Hoard  of  Directors 
of  Potomac  Company.  Brigadier  General  in  Md.  Militia.  Delegate  to 
Continental  Congress,  &c.  First  Governor  of  Maryland,  1776.  Justice 
of  Supreme  Court  of  D.  C. 

'  Daniel  Carroll  of  Rock  Creek,  member  of  Continental  Congress.  He 
must  not  be  confused  with  Daniel  Carrroll  of  Duddington. 

0  David  Stuart,  of  Hope  Park,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  Physician  to  Geo. 
Washington.  Married  the  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis,  stepson  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

4  Deed  recorded  August  18th,  1800,  in  Liber  E  at  folio  308,  Land 
Records,  D.  C. 
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Deakins,  Jr.,  the  land  upon  which  Hamburg  was  formerly 
laid  out,  in  trust  for  sundry  purposes,  among  others,  to 
convey  the  legal  title  to  those  who  had  acquired  the 
equitable  title  thereto,  and  that  said  Lenthall  had,  by 
mesne  conveyances,  acquired  the  equitable  title  to  said 
Lot  246  in  Hamburg,  which  was  exchanged  for  said  Lot 
9  in  Square  121  in  the  City  of  Washington.  This  was 
the  first  conveyance  of  this  lot  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser. 

John  Lentiiall 

John  Lenthall  was  born  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield, 
County  of  Derby,  England,  in  1762,  and  was  a  son  of 
Sir  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,1  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  William  Lenthall  who 
was  “Master  of  the  Rolls”  in  1645,  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1646,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (1646),  2  and  a  great-great-grandson  of  Sir 
John  Lenthall,  who  was  the  fourth  of  the  name  who  was 
a  member  of  Parliament,1  also  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lenthall,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William,  fifth  Lord  of  Zouch. 

He  was  an  architect  of  ability  and  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  his  profession  in  the  infancy  of  this  city,  coming 
here  about  1793  when  30  years  of  age.  He  was  selected 
by  Latrobe  3  when  the  latter  took  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Capitol,  in  1803,  to  be  the  “Clerk  of 
works  and  principal  Surveyor.”  His  duties  were  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  architect  during  absence  and  to  act  as  judge 
of  all  materials  and  workmanship,  to  employ  and  dis- 

1  “History  of  the  United  States  Capitol”  by  Glenn  Brown.  Vol.  I. 

2  “An  Earnest  Life”  by  Helen  Waldo  Burnside. 

3  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  an  Englishman  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1796.  He  was  a  successful  architect  and  engineer  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  later  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  south  wing  of 
the  IT.  S.  Capitol.  He  later  became  Surveyor  for  the  City,  and  Surveyor 
of  Public  Buildings. 
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charge  men,  and  make  detail  drawings  under  direction  of 
the  architect.  In  appointing  Lenthall  to  this  important 
and  responsible  position  Latrobe  wrote  flatteringly  to 
him,  “I  give  you  the  oflice  from  no  motive  whatever  but 
a  conviction  that  in  skill  and  integrity  1  should  not  find 
your  superior, — a  conviction  which  experience  has  since 
verified.” 

Mr.  Latrobe  and  Mr.  Lenthall  were  on  very  friendly 
terms  and  many  letters  were  exchanged  between  them 
which  were  carefully  preserved  by  some  of  the  Lenthall 
descendants.  One  of  these  letters,  at  least,  was  sent 
under  cover  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  either 
by  mistake,  or  for  lack  of  other  messenger  service.  It 
contains  the  following  endorsement — 

“September  2,  1807. 

“Tho.  Jefferson  presents  his  compliments  to  mr.  Lent¬ 
hall,  and  sends  him  a  letter  this  moment  received, 
inclosed  from  mr.  Latrobe;  being  handed  him  among  his 
own,  he  broke  it  open  without  looking  at  the  superscrip¬ 
tion;  but  seeing  Mr.  LenthalTs  name  at  the  head  of  it,  he 
closed  it  instantly,  and  assures  him  on  his  honor  that  he 
did  not  read  one  other  word  of  it. 

“Sunday  evening.” 

John  Lenthall  married  Jane  King,  who  was  also  Eng¬ 
lish  by  birth.  She  was  born  at  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire, 
on  October  11,  1780,  the  daughter  of  Robert  King, 
His  wife  Margaret  mentioned  in  the  land  records,  was, 
I  am  informed,  Jane’s  stepmother. 

A  descendant  1  of  these  families  wrote  me  that  it  is 
a  tradition  in  the  King  and  Lenthall  families,  that  Jane 
King  “one  day  observed  Mr.  John  Lenthall  passing  the 

1  Miss  Annette  Ives  of  Alhambra,  California,  great-great-great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Robert  King,  Sr.,  and  great-great-grand-daughter  of  John 
Lenthall,  Sr. 
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house  in  which  she  lived  on  F  Street,  and  decided  then 
and  there  that  she  would  marry  him,  although  they  had 
not  as  yet  met.1’  She  was  a  true  prophetess  and  their 
marriage  took  place  about  the  year  1800  or  1801,  al¬ 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact  date. 

Tiie  King  Family 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  a  brief  reference  to 
Mrs.  Lenthall’s  family,  the  Kings,  who  were  also  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Washington  in  its  early  days. 

The  King  family  came  to  this  city  from  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1797.  The  father,  Robert  King,  was  employed  in 
the  Surveyor’s  Office,  succeeding  his  son  Nicholas  who 
had  arrived  the  year  previous.  Robert  King  was  a  sur¬ 
veyor  of  note  in  England.  “The  portrait  of  his  strong, 
kind  face  with  earnest  eyes  looking  through  the  big  round 
glasses,  is  familiar  to  many  Washingtonians  today.  It 
was  painted  by  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  was  sent  to  this  country  to  some  of  his  descendants  af¬ 
ter  his  death.” 

He  continued  in  his  position  from  September  12th, 
1797,  to  August  13th,  1802,  when  he  returned  perma¬ 
nently  to  his  native  land,  and  died  there.  Many  interesting 
and  happy  letters  passed  between  the  members  of  this 
family  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  My  correspondent 
(the  descendant  before  mentioned)  writes  that  “In  the 
main,  the  letters  have  not  been  particularly  helpful  *  *  * 
but  the  great  majority,  while  reHecting  serene  family  con¬ 
ditions,  comfort  and  helpfulness  to  others,  are  not  *  *  * 
stimulating.”  Also  she  writes,  “A  journal,  or  more 
properly,  a  small  insufficient  biography  of  Mr.  Robert 
King  *  *  *  was  written  by  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Fother- 
gill  of  Scarborough,  England.  She  was  a  friend  of  the 
stepmother,  Mrs.  Margaret  King,  and  was  an  enthusi- 
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astic  admirer  of  Robert.”  I  his  biographer  tells  us  that 
his  wife  was  an  excellent  manager  and  was  able  to  put 
aside  half  of  her  husband’s  salary,  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  the  dividends  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Kings 
after  they  returned  to  the  mother  country. 

Nicholas  King,  son  of  Robert,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  July  15,  1771,  and  came  to  this  country  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  arriving  in  the  Spring  of  1796, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Surveyor’s  Office  for  a  time. 
I  Te  “gave  up  his  public  office  to  devote  his  time  to  private 
work.  lie  was  employed  by  Robert  Peter,  and  also 
Morris  and  Nicholson,  to  look  after  their  land  business. 
It  is  probable  he  was  the  founder  of  the  first  public 
library  in  the  city  as  be  is  mentioned  as  librarian  of  the 
Washington  Library  in  a  notice  in  January,  1797,  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  that  their  half  year  subscriptions  were  due.” 

|  Washington  Gazette,  Jan.  18,  1797].  “As  he  had  been 
in  the  city  at  that  date  less  than  a  year,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  if  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  library,  that  it 
was  started  some  time  in  August,  1796.”  He  was  placed 
on  the  School  Board  as  Trustee,  on  July  22,  1805,  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Tayloe  and  others.1  Later, 
when  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  City  was  created  it 
was  held  by  Nicholas  from  June  1,  1803,  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Nicholas  King  married  Margaretta  Gantt 
or  Gaunt  (born  March  1  7,  1770,  died  December 

27,  1821)  and  left  descendants,  among  whom  living 
today,  is  Margaret  Deland,  the  well-known  writer. 
Col.  Lawrence  Martin,  Chief  of  Division  of  Maps  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  is  in  possession  of  considerable 
data  relating  to  the  Kings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will,  some  day,  write  their  biographies.  Later,  when  the 
office  of  Surveyor  of  the  City  was  created,  it  was  held  by 


1  “ 1 1  i >to ry  of  the  National  Capital,’’  \V.  B.  Bryan,  Yol.  1,  page  300. 
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Nicholas  from  June  1,  1803,  to  the  time  of  his  death  on 
May  21,  1812. 

Another  son,  Robert  Ring,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Pickering, 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  March  17,  1775.  He  also  was 
in  the  same  office  with  his  father  from  August  21,  1800, 
to  August  13,  1801,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Nicholas 
as  Surveyor  of  the  City,  holding  this  office  from  May  21, 
1813,  to  March  14,  1815,  and  again  in  September  of  the 
latter  year.  He  drew  the  second  map  of  the  city,  and 
also  the  plans  for  the  city  and  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  enumeration  of  houses  in  the  city  by  squares.  He 
never  married,  and  died  January  28,  1831,  in 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thornton  makes  frequent  references  in  her  Diary 
for  the  year  1800,  to  the  Messrs.  King,  all  of  whom  were 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  Thornton  as  surveyors.  Some 
of  the  references  follow: 

1800,  Jan.  7.  “After  dinner  we  walked  to  take  a  look 
at  Mr.  Tayloe’s  house  which  begins  to  make  a  handsome 
appearance.  On  our  return  overtook  Mr.  John  Gantt, 
who  with  Mr.  Robt.  King,  Senr.  came  &  took  tea  with 
us.” 

Jan.  23.  “After  dinner  Mama  &  I  went  to  George 
Town  to  a  few  stores,  and  then  to  see  Mrs.  Dorsey. 
Found  there  Mr.  Nicholas  King, — engaged  in  Drawings 
&  Calculations  respecting  the  Locks  &c  at  the  Great 
Falls.  *  *  *  Mr.  King  living  near  us  <k  having  walked, 
offered  him  a  seat  in  our  Carriage  which  he  accepted. 
Got  home  safe, — the  night  very  dark.” 

Feb.  4.  “In  the  afternoon  old  Mr.  King  came  and  set 
the  Evening.” 

Feb.  5.  “Dr.  T.  at  work  all  day  on  the  East  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Capitol.  *  *  *  The  two  Mr.  Kings,  Junr. 
stepped  in  to  look  at  the  plans.” 

Feb.  8.  “Dr.  T.  engaged  on  his  plans  of  the  Capitol. 
About  dinner  time  called  in  Mr.  Nicholas  King  who  was 
passing  to  shew  his  work  &  ask  his  opinion.” 
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Mar.  6.  “After  breakfast  I  sent  to  Mr.  King  for  the 
Plats  of  the  Squares  in  which  we  have  lots,  all  of  which 
I  copied.” 

Mar.  20.  “After  breakfast  we  walked  with  Dr.  T.  to 
the  ground  behind  the  President’s  House,  which  he  is 
going  to  have  inclosed  &  laid  out  for  a  garden, — it  is  at 
present  in  great  confusion,  having  on  it  old  brick  kilns, 
pits  to  contain  water  used  by  the  brick  makers,  rubbish 
&c.  &c.  The  Commissioners  have  agreed  to  have  a  few 
hands  employed  on  this  &  Dr.  T.  is  going  to  direct  it,  for 
he  says,  if  he  does  not  undertake  it,  it  will  not  be  done  at 
all.  Which  I  would  let  it  be.  Found  old  Mr.  King  there 
surveying.” 

Mar.  22.  “In  the  afternoon  Mr.  King  called  with  the 
platt  of  the  President’s  Square,  for  Dr.  T’s  considera- 

.  •  n 

tion. 

March  23.  “Went  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  King  who  is 
very  sick.” 

April  16.  “Mr.  Deblois  sent  the  four  (Lombardy) 
trees.  Mr.  King  came  with  Dr.  T.  to  mark  the  places 
for  them  before  Mr.  Blodget’s  house  in  which  we  live.” 

May  5.  “Mr.  Forrest  called  about  dinner  time,  went 
to  the  Office  to  get  Mr.  King  to  lay  off  his  lot  in  Sqr.  254 
where  he  is  going  to  build.” 

June  25.  “We  intended  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  King’s 
in  the  Evening  but  there  was  a  heavy  rain  which  pre¬ 
vented  it.” 

June  26.  “After  tea  we  went  to  Mr.  King’s  to  visit 
Mrs.  Tingey  &  Touzard.” 

August  7.  “Dr.  T.  brought  in  Mr.  Nic:  King  to  look 
at  Mr.  W  (instanley) ’s  paintings.” 

Sept.  5.  “Called  to  see  Drs.  Gilaspie  &  Bullace,  the 
former  had  removed  to  lodge  at  Mr.  King’s.” 

Oct.  11.  “Old  Mr.  King  came  about  the  road  to  be 
made  in  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Oct.  24.  “A  note  came  from  Mr.  King  telling  that 
there  was  cattle  in  our  lots.  Sent  Joe  to  drive  them  out.” 

No  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Lenthall  in  Mrs.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  diary,  nor  are  the  Kings  or  Lentlralls  mentioned  in 
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the  Washington  Diaries  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  omission  of  any 
reference  to  John  Lenthall  by  Mrs.  Thornton  inclines 
me  to  believe  that  Ii is  connection  with  the  King  family  did 
not  occur  before  1801. 

The  two  Robert  Kings,  father  and  son,  purchased  Lot 
12  in  Square  143,  on  F  Street  between  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth,  in  the  year  1801  and  received  a  Deed1 
therefor,  from  William  Thornton,2  Alexander  White  3 
and  Tristam  Dalton,4  United  States  Commissioners,  this 
being  the  first  conveyance  of  this  lot  to  a  private  in¬ 
dividual.  As  the  Kings  were  living  in  a  house  on  this 
lot  before  this  date,  they  must  have  erected  the  building 
before  completing  the  purchase  and  receiving  their  Deed 
as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  other  instances.  (The 
Commissioners  certainly  did  not  erect  it). 

Christian  Hines,  in  his  “List  of  Houses  Standing  in 
the  Year  1800,”  5  mentions,  “On  Square  bounded  by  E 
and  F  and  18th  and  19th  streets  [Sq.  143]  two  small 
brick  houses  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  King, 
surveyors.”  If  there  were  tzvo  houses  on  this  lot  at  that 

1  Deed  dated  April  11,  1  SO  1 ,  recorded  April  23,  1801,  Liber  G,  folio  +4. 

2  William  Thornton  born  May  27,  1761,  on  island  of  Tortola,  West 
Indies,  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  member  of  Society  of  Friends. 
Studied  medicine  in  University  of  Edinburgh.  Came  to  New  York 
1787.  In  1788  took  the  “Affirmation  of  fidelity’’  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Director  in  company  formed  to  exploit  steam-driven  boats  constructed 
by  James  Fitch.  Although  untrained  in  profession  of  architecture,  he 
competed  for  design  for  the  U.  S.  Capitol  and  was  successful  in  winning 
the  competition.  Married  Anna  Maria  Brodeau,  daughter  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman  who  kept  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  Moved  to  Georgetown, 
later  to  Washington  City;  member  of  Board  of  Commissioners.  De¬ 
signed  Octagon  House  and  Tudor  Place,  among  others. 

3  Alexander  White  succeeded  Daniel  Carroll  of  Rock  Creek  on  Board 
of  Commissioners.  Born  about  1738  in  Rappahannock  Co.,  Va.  Member 
of  Continental  Congress,  and  representative  to  ist  Congress. 

*  Tristam  Dalton,  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  inherited 
large  means.  Served  his  state  in  various  capacities  and  represented 
it  in  ist  Congress  as  Senator.  Appointed  to  Board  of  Commissioners 
by  President  Adams. 

J  “Early  Recollections”  by  Christian  Hines. 
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time,  it  is  presumed  that  Nicholas  lived  in  one,  and  Robert 
King,  Sr.,  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  lived  in  the  other. 
But  the  later  plat  books  show  only  one  house,  and  it  is 
possible  that  as  time  went  on,  the  two  small  bricks  may 
have  been  remodelled  into  one  larger  house.  For  con¬ 
venience,  this  property  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as 
“the  King  house.” 

When  the  elder  King  was  about  to  return  to  England, 
in  1802,  he  and  his  son  Robert  sold  the  King  house  to 
John  Lenthall.1  After  Jane  King  had  selected  her 
future  husband  with  such  nice  perception,  she  evidently 
brought  him  home  to  this  house,  perhaps  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  remaining  there  only  until  the  erection  of  a  home 
(if  it  was  not  already  completed)  on  the  Nineteenth 
Street  lot,  which  Mr.  Lenthall  had  purchased  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  or  shortly  before.  Or  it  may  be, 
her  father  was  already  planning  his  return  to  the  old 
country,  and  when  that  event  occurred,  his  son-in-law, 
John  Lenthall,  took  the  house  off  his  hands  and  eventually 
decided  to  remain  in  it. 

When  first  writing  a  short  sketch  of  the  two  houses  on 
Nineteenth  Street,  the  writer  was  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Lenthall  began  their  erection  about  the  time  of 
his  purchase  of  the  lot  on  which  they  stand  (as  1  have 
been  told  that  Deeds  from  the  U.  S.  Commissioners  re¬ 
quire  a  purchaser  to  start  building  within  a  given  time), 
and  that  the  family  moved  into  one  of  them  (now  No. 
614)  upon  their  completion,  and  continued  to  live  there 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  as  this  particular  house  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  family  for  over  100  years. 

But  while  looking  up  an  entirely  different  matter,  the 
discovery  was  accidentally  made,  of  the  Deed  to  Lent¬ 
hall  for  the  lot  around  the  corner  on  F  Street  between 


1  Deed  dated  Aug.  14,  1802,  recorded  Jan.  24,  1803,  Liber  I,  folio  160. 
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Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth,  from  Robert  King,  Sr.,  and 
Robert  King,  Jr.,  and  this  started  an  investigation  result¬ 
ing  in  the  conclusion  that  neither  John  Lenthall  in  his 
life  time,  nor  his  family  after  his  death  (for  some  years 
at  least)  lived  in  what  I  will  hereafter  term  “the  Lenthall 
house” — the  present  No.  614  Nineteenth  Street.  This  is 
a  mystery  not  yet  solved  to  my  satisfaction.  Who  did 
live  there? 

The  King  house  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
new  Interior  Department  and  I  have  no  idea  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  house  to 
have  been  more  desirable  as  a  residence  than  the  Lenthall 
house. 

In  an  old  book  entitled  “Traveller’s  Directory,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  by  S.  S.  Moore  and  T.  W. 
Jones,  is  a  map  of  the  City  of  Washington,  showing,  from 
actual  survey,  all  houses  standing  at  the  time  the  map  was 
made — possibly  in  1800  or  1801,  depending  upon  the 
time  the  surveys  were  made — and  there  is  a  mark  which 
almost  certainly  indicates  the  Lenthall  houses  (now  Nos. 
612  and  614  Nineteenth  Street). 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  two 
Lenthall  buildings  were  erected  at  one  time,  and  as 
separate  dwellings.  A  close  inspection  shows  that  the 
brick  partition  wall  between  the  houses  runs  only  to  the 
attic  floor,  while  from  there  to  the  roof,  a  partition  of 
lath  and  plaster  sufficed  to  comply  with  the  building  regu¬ 
lations  of  that  day.  That  they  were  erected  at  one  time 
and  by  one  owner,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Lenthall  contracted  to  sell  the  Southernmost  of  the  two 
houses,  to  William  Francis,  about  one  month  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  purchase  from  the  Commissioners,  indicating 
that  the  erection  was  started  before  receiving  his  Deed 
(as  was  probably  the  case  with  the  King  house).  Two 
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different  owners  would  never  build  such  a  partition  wall 
if  each  erected  a  house  on  his  respective  portion  of  the  lot. 

In  August,  1808,  John  Lenthall  and  wife  Jane,  con¬ 
veyed  the  part  of  Lot  9  in  Square  121,  covered  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  No.  612  Nineteenth  Street,  to  the  said  William 
Francis,  the  Deed  1  reciting  that  hy  an  Article  of  Agree¬ 
ment  of  September  23rd,  1800,  between  the  parties  to 
the  Deed,  Lenthall  agreed  to  convey  the  property  therein 
mentioned,  to  Francis  on  certain  conditions,  and  said 
Francis  having  performed  the  conditions,  was  entitled  to 
the  conveyance.  The  nature  of  the  conditions  was  not  dis¬ 
closed,  and  one  is  at  liberty  to  imagine  anything  he  pleases 
— perhaps  Francis  was  to  pay  for  his  property  in  instal¬ 
ments  and  was  not  to  receive  a  Deed  until  full  payment 
was  made.  Or  was  Francis  a  builder  and  contractor, 
and  had  he  agreed  to  erect  the  two  dwellings  on  that 
land  and  to  take  the  Southerly  one  in  payment?  This  is 
pure  conjecture,  except  for  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
family  of  contractors  named  Francis,  in  the  early  days  of 
this  city,  who  acquired  both  reputation  and  fortune  in  this 
business. 

Strange  to  relate,  Francis  deeded  his  property  away  on 
the  day  following  the  date  of  bis  Deed  from  Lenthall, 
and  No.  612  Nineteenth  Street  ceased  to  be  a  “Lenthall 
house”  nearly  120  years  ago. 

Death  of  Lentiiall 

Had  Mr.  Lenthall  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  have  attained  prominence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  young  capital  city.  But  he  was  killed  on  September 
19,  1808,  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  arches  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Room  in  the  Capitol.  “When  it  was 
ordered  that  that  part  of  the  building  should  be  ready 


1  Deed  dated  Aug.  14,  180S,  recorded  Dec.  8,  1808,  Liber  V.  folio  75. 
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at  a  given  time  for  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  conspiracy, 
Lenthall  remonstrated,  as  the  masonry  would  not  have 
time  to  set,  that  the  archway  leading  into  the  interior 
of  the  room  would  crumble  if  the  wooden  supports  were 
removed.  His  suggestion  was  not  considered,  so  at  the 
appointed  time  the  frame  was  taken  down,  excepting  the 
middle  support.  This  was  sawed  or  cut  by  the  young 
architect  himself  and  the  archway  caved  in  on  top  of 

h*  n  1 

im.  1 

In  the  National  Intellujencer  of  September  23,  1808, 
Mr.  Latrobe,"  Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings,  furnished 
the  following  detailed  account  of  the  accident  which 
caused  the  death  of  John  Lenthall,  and  a  very  minute 
description  of  his  character,  thus  enabling  one  to  form  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  an  unusual  man: 


u 


Washington,  September  20,  1808. 


“Yesterday  (Monday)  the  vaults  of  the  Court  Room 
in  the  North  wing  of  the  Capitol  fell  down.  Several 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Lenthall,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  were  under  the  vault,  lowering  down 
that  part  of  the  center  which  still  stood  under  it,  just  be¬ 
fore  it  fell.  A  loud  crack  gave  notice  of  the  danger  and 
all  escaped  out  of  the  windows  or  under  the  adjoining 
vault,  except  Mr.  Lenthall,  who,  to  judge  from  the  place 
in  which  his  body  was  found,  wanted  only  a  single  step 
to  have  secured  his  retreat,  but  being  under  that  part  of 
the  arch,  the  center  of  which  had  been  removed  on  Fri¬ 
day,  he  was  suddenly  buried  under  many  tons  of  bricks 
and  must  have  been  instantly  deprived  of  sensation  and 
life.  As  all  the  hutments  of  the  vault  are  standing  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  failure,  it  is  not  easy  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  sudden  falling  of  the  work/' 


*  * 


1  Correspondence  with  Miss  Ives. 

2  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  successful  architect  and  engineer  of  England, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia,  1796,  where  he  successfully  practised  his 
profession.  In  1  SO 3 ,  was  placed  in  charge  of  construction  of  Capitol. 
Appointed  Surveyor  of  Pub.  Bldgs.,  &c. 
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Then  follows  a  more  or  less  technical  description  of 
the  construction  of  the  arch,  and  of  some  trouble  that  had 
been  experienced  in  connection  with  it  in  the  preceding 
month.  He  continues — 


“It  was  always  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lenthall  that,  to 
use  his  own  words, — this  vault  had  not  fair  play.  Having 
been  absent  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  a  few 
weeks,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  did  not  explain  this  hint,  but  while  discharging 
the  work  on  Friday  last,  he  mentioned  a  number  of  facts 
which  I  find  are  known  to,  and  can  be  attested  by  many 
of  our  workmen,  and  which  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  some 
persons,  during  the  absence  of  the  workmen  at  their 
meals,  had  from  time  to  time  lowered  the  centers  in  par¬ 
ticular  parts,  and  in  some  had  entirely  removed  the 
wedges  that  support  them;  and  as  on  Saturday  morning 
two  of  the  arches  forming  the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber 
were  found  to  be  injured  by  a  violent  attempt  to  drive 
down  the  key  bricks,  a  number  of  which  were  forced  half 
way  down, — the  marks  of  the  blow  which  had  been  struck 
being  still  very  evident;  I  enquired  into  the  preceding 
attempts,  and  finding  them  verified,  I  declared  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  consult  the  superintendent  of  the  city,  and  offer  a 
considerable  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators 
of  such  thankless  villainy. 

“I  mention  these  facts  in  justice  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lenthall,  and  as  only  one  of  the  causes  of  failure,  without 
attaching  any  suspicion  to  any  individual.  I  know  none 
whom  I  could  possibly  suspect,  for  although  the  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  public  buildings  have  created  me  many  per¬ 
sonal  enemies,  I  freely  acquit  all  those  whom  I  know  to 
be  such,  of  the  suspicion  of  so  flagrant  an  abandonment  of 
all  principle,  and  of  all  regard  for  the  lives  of  those  who 
labor  at  the  works. 

“The  real  causes  of  the  failure,  I  conceive  to  have  been 
a  too  early  removal  of  the  centers,  and  perhaps  a  re¬ 
moval  not  altogether  judicious.  And  in  so  far  as  I  might 
have  controlled  the  judgment  of  any  of  those  who  are  in 
trust  under  me,  the  error  of  confiding  too  much  in  the 
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experience  of  others  against  my  own  opinion  ought  to  re¬ 
lieve  every  other  person  engaged  in  the  work  from  blame. 
But  after  having  safely  constructed  many  infinitely  bolder 
and  more  dangerous  vaults  without  any  accident,  Mr. 
Lenthall’s  intrepidity  occasioned  frequent  alarms  for  his 
safety,  and  his  activity  was  such  that  he  often  had  in¬ 
curred  considerable  risk  alone,  before  anyone  was  ap¬ 
prized  of  his  intention.  That  he  at  least  fell  a  victim  to 
his  zeal  for  the  public  service,  which  always  outstripped 
his  own  interest,  convenience  and  safety,  is  most  sensibly 
deplored  by  all  who  acted  with  him. 

“Mr.  John  Lenthall  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  County 
of  Derby,  in  England,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  business 
of  a  carpenter.  He  was  much  in  his  youth  employed  in 
mines  and  knew  much  of  the  machinery  used  in  that  part 
of  England.  He  was  not  less  acquainted  with  the  cotton 
works,  and  joined  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  to 
a  strong  memory  and  sound  judgment.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  sciences  not  immediately  connected  with 
his  trade,  was  very  extensive.  He  was  also  a  superior 
draughtsman  and  a  perfect  master  of  his  own  business. 

“Though  of  very  moderate  stature,  his  personal 
strength  and  activity  were  unequalled,  and  the  command 
he  acquired  of  all  those  who  were  placed  under  him  was 
achieved  by  his  own  superior  ability.  The  full  utility  of 
so  many  and  such  extraordinary  qualifications  of  mind 
and  body,  so  seldom  united  in  the  same  man,  was  some¬ 
what  abated  by  a  reserved  exterior,  &  a  rigid  adherence 
to  his  own  principles  and  opinions,  which  nothing  could 
bend;  and  on  a  slight  acquaintance  his  character  was 
not  conciliatory.  In  the  execution  of  his  public  duty  and 
especially  in  the  control  of  expenditures  he  was  inflexibly 
just,  so  far  as  to  be  often  thought  harsh,  but  when  acting 
in  his  individual  character,  the  benevolence  of  his  heart 
could  not  be  mistaken  and  he  was  by  all  those  who  had 
known  him  long,  as  much  loved  as  respected. 

“He  had  resided  in  America  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  which 
he  had  invested  his  earnings  of  many  laborious  years. 
Since  1803  he  has  been  clerk  or  immediate  superintendent 
of  the  public  works  and  in  that  situation  acquired  a  repu- 
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tation  for  talents  and  virtues  unanimously  conceded  to 
few.  His  loss  to  the  public  will  not  be  easy  to  repair. 

“In  private  life,  Mr.  Lenthall  was  a  faithful  and  af¬ 
fectionate  husband  and  a  fond  father.  He  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  most  amiable  widow  and  three  small  children. 
He  was,  I  believe  about  45  years  of  age.  Of  the  loss 
they  have  suffered  more  can  be  felt  than  expressed.” 

“B.  Henry  Latrobe. 

“Surveyor  of  the  public  buildings.” 


“H  e  was  buried  with  military  honors,”  1  the  interment 
being  in  the  public  burying  ground  in  Square  109,  bounded 
by  19th  and  20th,  S  and  1  Streets  and  Florida  Avenue, 
but  his  body  was  later  re-interred  in  Rock  Creek  Ceme¬ 
tery  (St.  Paul’s  Parish),  llis  widow  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  from  tfie  government.” 

Mr.  Lenthall  was  held  in  such  high  esteem,  and  the 
citizens  were  so  aroused  over  the  possibility  of  foul  play 
in  connection  with  his  death,  that  a  mass-meeting  was 
called  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

In  the  Intelligencer  appearing  on  Monday,  September 
26,  1808,  is  the  following: 


Public  Meeting 

“In  consequence  of  application  made  to  me,  I  request  a 
meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  whether  any,  and  what,  mea¬ 
sures  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  for  the  interest  of  the 
City  in  consequence  of  the  accident  which  has  happened 
in  the  North  wing  of  the  Capitol  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
Vault  of  the  Court  Room — the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Lindsay’s  Hotel  on  Wednesday  next  at  6  o’clock  P.M. 

“Robert  Brent,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Washington. 

“September  24th,  1808.” 

1  Letters  from  Miss  Ives. 

‘‘Letters  from  Miss  Ives. 
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Probably  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Latrobe’s  frank  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  real  causes  of  the  accident,  the  Mayor  had 
the  following  notice  inserted  in  the  Intelligencer  on  the 
day  upon  which  the  mass-meeting  was  to  have  been  held: 

“Having  called  a  public  meeting  of  the  Citizens  of 
Washington  at  Lindsay’s  Hotel,  this  evening,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  request  made  to  me,  1  have  deemed  it  proper 
from  the  information  with  which  1  am  now  possessed, 
and  with  which  I  was  not  apprized  of  at  the  time  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  invited,  to  state  that  there  appears  no  necessity 
for  a  meeting  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  notice  hereto¬ 
fore  given  by  me. 

Robert  Brent,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Washington. 

“September  28th,  1808.” 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer  of  July  16,  1810: 

Twenty  Dollars  Reward 

“Some  malignant  minded  person  or  persons  having  on 
or  about  the  10th  inst.  broken,  mutilated  and  defaced  the 
tomb  recently  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  late  John 
Lenthall  in  Square  109;  the  above  reward  will  be  paid  to 
whoever  gives  information  that  will  enable  us  to  con¬ 
vict  the  perpetrator  or  adviser  of  such  an  injury  and  out¬ 
rage  on  public  manners. 

“Geo.  Blagden. 

Nichs.  King.” 

The  Lentiiall  Family 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  Mr.  Lenthall  left  three  small 
children,  Mary  King  Lenthall,  Elizabeth  Jane  Lenthall 
and  John  Lenthall,  Jr.,  who  are  said  to  have  been  cared 
for  by  their  maternal  uncle,  Robert  King,  Jr. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “An  Earnest  Life” — which  is 
the  life  of  the  daughter  Elizabeth  Jane,  who  married  a 
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Mr.  Stone — the  following  tribute  is  paid  to  Mrs.  Lent- 
hall  by  Helen  Waldo  Burnside:  “Thus  early  orphaned 
of  their  father,  the  three  young  children  of  the  King- 
Lenthall  family  were  trained  up  in  a  simple,  thorough, 
earnest  way  by  a  mother  of  rare  intelligence  and  refine¬ 
ment.  In  that  early  day,  when  the  best  teaching  was 
difficult  of  attainment,  this  mother  aided  by  her  brothers 
Nicholas  and  Robert  King,  succeeded  in  giving  her 
children  not  only  a  thorough  but  a  finished  education.” 
She  was  but  28  years  of  age  at  that  time! 

The  children  also  attended  school  “in  a  little  house 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  National  Hotel. 
The  two  girls  took  drawing  lessons  from  Mr.  Andre 
fa  foreign  artist  employed  by  the  Government]  in  the 
unfinished  building  Tast  of  the  White  House,  later  con¬ 
verted  into  stables,”  according  to  the  same  author. 

Robert  King,  Jr.,  never  married,  and  was  devoted  to 
his  sister  and  her  children.  He  died  January  28,  1831, 
and  by  his  Will  (dated  June  15,  1826,  probated  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1831)  left  his  entire  estate  to  his  sister  Jane, 
and  in  the  event  of  her  death  before  him,  left  two  hundred 
pounds  to  his  “half-sister  Margaret  King”  (sister-in-law, 
the  widow  of  Nicholas?)  and  remainder  to  his  Lenthall 
nieces  and  nephew. 

The  elder  Lenthall  died  intestate,  and  it  was  many 
years  before  any  distribution  was  made  of  his  estate. 
Even  then,  there  was  simply  a  partition  among  his  heirs 
who  seemed  loth  to  part  with  any  real  estate. 

In  1852,  the  widow,  Jane  Lenthall,  and  her  daughters 
conveyed  their  interest  in  the  King  house  1  to  John  Lent¬ 
hall,  Jr.,  who  thereupon,  according  to  his  great-grand¬ 
daughter,  rebuilt  or  enlarged  it. 

1  Deed  from  Jane  Lenthall,  Mary  King  Lenthall,  Elizabeth  J.  Stone 
et  vir  Win.  J.  to  John  Lenthall,  dated  March  11,  1852,  recorded  March 
12,  1852,  in  Liber  J.A.S.  37  at  folio  272,  Land  Records  of  1).  C. 
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The  widow  Lenthall  died  August  9,  1852,  and  left 
a  Will  dated  August  27,  1845  (probated  June  11, 
1853)  bequeathing  her  entire  estate  to  Mary  King  Lent¬ 
hall,  her  unmarried  daughter,  reciting  that  her  “two 
children  Elizabeth  and  John  are  settled  in  life  and  pro¬ 
vided  for.” 

The  following  year  a  final  partition  took  place,1  of 
the  estate  of  the  elder  Lenthall,  in  which  Mary  King 
Lenthall  acquired  the  interest  of  her  sister  Elizabeth 
and  brother  John,  in  the  Lenthall  house  (now  No.  614 
Nineteenth  Street),  which  she  retained  to  the  day  of  her 
death. 

Mary  King  Lenthall  was  born  July  18,  1802,  in  the 
King  house  on  F  Street.  She  never  married,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  very  handsome,  with  a  “talent  for  painting 
and  drawing  as  well  as  for  music,  and  became  an  artist 
of  no  slight  ability.”  2  Although  her  right  hand  became 
paralyzed  when  she  was  over  80  years  of  age,  she  learned 
to  use  her  left  hand  in  painting  exquisite  flowers  in  both 
oil  and  water  colors.  In  1886  she  had  grown  very  feeble, 
and  “left  the  old  homestead  on  F  Street  and  resided 
with  Mrs.  Stone,”  39  her  sister,  where,  on  May  3,  1892, 
she  passed  away,  being  within  a  few  weeks  of  90  years  of 
age.  She  is  buried  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  in  the  family 
lot  near  the  Church  building.  A  Codicil  to  her  Will 
under  date  of  1889  (signed  by  mark)  devised  the 
Lenthall  house  to  her  brother  John’s  grandson — John 
Lenthall  Waggaman,  who  retained  his  ownership  of  this 
property  until  the  year  1902,  when  for  the  first  time  in 
over  100  years,  it  passed  out  of  the  family.  Mr.  Albion 
K.  Parris,  a  member  of  this  society,  once  told  me  he 

1  Deed  from  Wm.  J.  Stone  et  ux,  Elizabeth  J.,  to  Mary  K.  Lenthall, 
dated  October  IS,  1853,  recorded  March  30,  1854,  Liber  J.A.S.  73,  folio 
371.  Deed  from  John  Lenthall  et  ux,  Mary  D.,  to  Mary  K.  Lenthall, 
dated  Dec.  15,  1853,  recorded  March  30,  1854,  Liber  J.A.S.  73,  folio  373. 

2  “An  Earnest  Life”  by  Helen  Waldo  Burnside. 
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distinctly  remembered  Miss  Mary  Lenthall  as  a  regular 
attendant  of  Lpiplrany  Church,  and  that  she  always  wore 
a  Quaker  bonnet. 

In  the  first  City  Directory,  which  appeared  in  1822, 
the  Widow  Lenthall  was  living  on  the  “s.  side  bn  btw 
18  and  19w,”  which  was  the  King  house,  where  she 
resided  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  1  his  was  also  the 
address  of  her  brother  Robert  King  (listed  as  “draughts¬ 
man,  general  land  office,  No.  15,  1st  floor,  state  dept.”). 
Other  directories  give  the  following  addresses: 

1843,  Mrs.  Jane  Lenthall,  “Pa.  Ave.  bet.  12  and  13, 
near  1 2th.” 

1853,  Miss  Mary  Lenthall,  “N.  s.  Pa.  Ave.  bet.  12  and 
13.” 

John  Lenthall,  “S.  s  F.  bet.  18  and  19.” 

1855,  John  Lenthall,  “163  F  St.”  (old  numbering). 

1855,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Lenthall,  “391  19th.”  If  this 
is  intended  for  Mary  King  Lenthall,  it  is  the  only  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  Lenthall  residing  on  Nineteenth  Street,  and 
according  to  the  old  numbering  would  be  about  right  lo¬ 
cation. 

1855,  W.  J.  Stone,  “234  F  St.”  (old  numbering). 

1858,  John  Lenthall,  “165  F  St.”  (old  numbering). 

1882,  John  Lenthall,  “1818  F  St.”  (new  numbering). 

1882,  Mary  K.  Lenthall,  “1818  F  St.”  (new  number- 
ing). 

1886,  Mary  K.  Lenthall,  “1818  F  St.”  (new  number¬ 
ing). 

John  Lenthall,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the  F  Street,  or  King 
house,  on  April  16,  1807.  To  quote  again  from  let¬ 
ters  from  his  great-grand-daughter,  Miss  Ives,  he  was 
“placed  by  the  influence  of  Admiral  LIumphreys,  in  the 
Philadelphia  ship-building  yards.  At  the  age  of  21, 
realizing  that  he  could  not  advance  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  higher  mathematics,  engineering  and  foreign 
languages,  he  went  to  France”  [about  1828]  “where  he 
remained  several  years.  After  his  return  his  promotion 
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was  rapid  and  he  became  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction”  [in  the  U.  S.  Navy]  “which  post  he  held 
during  the  Civil  War.  His  department  was  one  of  those 
which  fought  Secretary  Belknap  in  the  post-civil-war 
scandal.  John  Lenthall  was  retired,  and  the  ship-yard 
graft  put  through  in  spite  of  him.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  and  put  on  the  Board,  which  found  the 
ships  about  which  the  questions  had  been  raised,  unsea¬ 
worthy.” 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  handsome  man  with 
a  fine  ruddy  complexion,  and  wore  a  long  beard. 

While  employed  in  the  Philadelphia  ship-yards,  he  met 
M  iss  Mary  Dugan  Eck,  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  family 
living  on  Chestnut  Street,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
commercial  business.  They  were  married  in  Philadelphia 
probably  in  the  late  1 8 3 O' s  or  early  1840’s  (they  were 
living  in  Washington  in  the  late  1 840’s ) ,  and  had  two 
children,  John  Lenthall  (3rd)  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
Jane  Lenthall  (born  in  Philadelphia  about  1846,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1850  census  records),  who  married  Thomas 
Ennals  Waggaman,  the  real  estate  broker  and  notable 
art  patron  of  Georgetown,  whose  collections  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  Dutch  masters,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  por¬ 
celains,  were  unsurpassed  outside  of  New  York,  in  the 
1880’s. 

There  were  three  grandchildren  of  John  Lenthall, 
Jr. — Ann  Maria  Waggaman,  John  Lenthall  Waggaman, 
and  Thomas  Ennals  Waggaman  (the  last  now  deceased). 

The  father  of  Miss  Eck  was  a  German  Catholic  who 
had  left  Hanover  for  religious  reasons.  The  Dugans 
were  Irish  but  born  in  this  country.  The  Lenthalls  were 
Church  of  England,  while  the  Kings  were  Quakers. 

John  Lenthall,  Jr.,  died  April  1  1,  1882,  and  is  buried 
in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  in  a  grave  with  a  Mary  Lenthall 
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who  appears,  from  the  cemetery  records,  to  be  his  sister. 
A  large  flat  stone  covers  this  grave.  By  his  Will  he  de¬ 
vised  “the  house  he  resided  in  on  F  Street”  to  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Ann  Maria  Waggaman  (now  Mrs.  Ives  of 
Alhambra,  California,  the  mother  of  my  correspondent 
so  frequently  quoted). 

In  one  of  Miss  Ives’  letters,  she  states  that  about  20 
years  ago,  her  mother  “was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
find  out  something  about  the  Lenthalls.  1  he  family 
seemed  to  have  been  reduced  to  two  elderly  barristers 
living  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  *  *  *  The  Lenthall  history  as  a 
background,  is  very  entertaining,  but  there  are  some 
links  missing  in  our  chain.  I  saw  a  family  tree,  lost 
many  years  ago,  with  a  Sir  Roland  Lenthall  who  fought 
at  Agincourt,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Lari  of 
Arundel,  but  the  baronetcy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  permanent  one,  nor  does  the  family  appear  to  have 
been  very  prosperous.  They  take  heart  again  at  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  where  one  John  Lenthall  *  *  *  was 
speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  withstood  the  king. 
He  was  later  accused  of  careless  bookkeeping  with  the 
funds  of  parliament  but  was  well  able  to  clear  himself. 
This  is  a  matter  of  history  which  I  ran  down  for  my  own 
satisfaction  several  years  ago,  but  there  is  a  copy  of  his 
declaration  among  our  relics  *  *  *  which  shows  that 
Great  Grandfather”  [  John  Lenthall,  Jr.]  “evidently  re¬ 
garded  him  as  an  ancestor,  and  the  crest  on  the  Lenthall 
books  is  also  the  old  one.  His  painting  in  the  British 
Museum  Art  Gallery,  I  remember,  is  handsome  but  un¬ 
attractive.” 

“We  have  always  thought  it  curious  that  during  Great 
Grandpa’s  residence  abroad  three  years,  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  England,  there  was  no  mention  about  his 
Father’s  people;  there  is  not  one  citation  in  reference 
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to  them  in  any  of  the  correspondence  we  have,  why  the 
first  John  Lenthall  came  over  here,  what  he  expected  to 
do,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  there  is  no  trace.  So  unlike 
the  Kings,  with  their  biographies,  their  many  rather 
trivial  letters.  Who  the  parents  of  the  first  John  Lenthall 
were  we  could  not  find  out.  This  has  always  intrigued 
me  and  I  should  like  to  have  any  data  that  could  inform 
us  at  all.  Great  Grandpa  had  splendid  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  in  France,  England  and  Germany,  and  certainly 
could  have  looked  them  up  had  he  so  wished.  *  *  *” 

Elizabeth  Jane  Lenthall  Stone  was  born  in  “the 
Lenthall  homestead  on  F  Street”  on  March  2,  1804, 
and  died  August  3,  1892,  a  few  months  after  her 
sister  Mary  King  Lenthall,  and  is  also  buried  in  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery. 

The  site  of  the  “John  Lenthall  Home  for  Widows,” 
at  the  Southwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  G  Streets, 
adjoining  No.  614  Nineteenth  Street,  was  the  portion 
of  her  father’s  estate  that  went  to  Elizabeth  Jane  in  the 
final  partition.1 

The  “Home”  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  two  sisters,  as 
a  memorial  to  their  father.  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1883  and  is  somewhat  similar  in  objects  to  the  Louise 
Home.  It  is  for  poor  widows  and  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  is  now  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Vestry  of  Epiphany  P.  E.  Church.  The 
original  idea  was  to  provide  small  apartments  of  three 
rooms  to  each  occupant,  but  the  plan  today  may  be 
different. 

These  two  sisters  were  noted  for  their  charitable  acts 
and  their  true  Christian  character.  They  were  earnest 
workers  in  Epiphany  Church,  from  which  they  were  both 

*  Deed  from  John  Lenthall  et  ux,  Mary  D.,  and  Mary  King  Lenthall, 
to  Elizabeth  J.  Stone,  dated  Dec.  15,  1853,  recorded  March  30,  1854,  Lib. 
J.A.S.  73,  fol.  375,  Land  Records  of  D.  C. 
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buried.  In  her  latter  years,  Mrs.  Stone  became  both 
deaf  and  blind,  a  dreadful  calamity  to  one  who  had  been 
so  actively  engaged  in  doing  good  all  her  long  life. 

She  had  married  on  October  22,  1821,  William 
James  Stone,  who  was  born  in  London  on  April  25, 
1798. 

William  J.  Stone  and  Family 

As  Mr.  Stone  was  a  very  prominent,  highly  respected 
and  influential  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
sketch  of  his  life  may  also  be  of  interest,  lie  came  to 
this  country  in  the  year  1804,  was  educated  at  Lower 
Dublin  Academy  kept  by  Mr.  John  W.  Chapman,  in 
Holmesburg,  Pa.  Later  he  went  to  New  York  City  and 
learned  the  art  of  line  engraving  from  Peter  Maverick, 
being  a  fellow  pupil  with  Asher  B.  Durand,  the  artist 
who  afterwards  executed  the  engraving  of  Trumbull’s 
painting,  “The  Declaration  of  Independence”  and  Van- 
derline’s  “Ariadne.” 

Mr.  Stone  came  to  Washington  in  1815  and  estab¬ 
lished  an  engraving  business  of  note,  from  1820  to  1840 
working  for  the  government.1  He  was  commissioned, 
July  4,  1823,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  engrave  on  copper  a  fac-simile  of  the  original 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Stone  wras  a  man  of  the  greatest  taste  in  the  arts, 
and  retired  to  his  country  home,  “Mount  Pleasant”  J 
about  1840,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  literature, 
science  and  the  fine  arts,  especially  sculpture.  1  I  is  studio 

1  In  the  1822  City  Directory  he  is  listed  as  “engraver  and  copperplate 
printer,”  n.  side  Penn.  av.  betw.  12  &  13w.” 

In  1826  and  1834,  same  profession  and  same  address. 

In  1843,  as  an  engraver,  “s.  side  1)  bet.  11  &  12th,  cor.  11th. 

In  1855,  simply  as  “234  F  near  c Corner).  Old  numbering  for  1300 
block.) 

In  1858-1865,  “464  14  NAY.  (e.  s.  14th  bet.  C  &  1)  near  c.)” 

'  The  mansion  later  owned  bv  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  who  named  it 
“Calumet.” 
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was  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  rare  books,  as  well  as 
works  of  art. 

In  order  to  perfect  his  understanding  of  sculpture,  he 
attended  lectures  on  anatomy  given  by  his  son,  a  famous 
surgeon  in  this  District. 

In  1847  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied  sculpture  with, 
and  became  the  friend  of,  Hiram  Powers,  who  made  a 
fine  bust  in  marble  of  Mr.  Stone,  which  his  widow  later 
presented  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Every 
Washingtonian  is  of  course  familiar  with  Powers'  beauti¬ 
ful  statue  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  the  "‘Greek  Slave.” 

Among  Mr.  Stone’s  best  works  were  a  bust  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  one  of  a  grandson,  a  statuette  of  a 
blooded  Arabian  horse,  and  a  kneeling  figure  of  Psyche. 
His  last  work,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death  on 
January  17,  1865,  must  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  art 
lovers  of  the  world,  from  a  description  I  have  read. 
It  was  designed  to  represent  the  fate  of  the  North 
American  Indian — a  noble-looking  chief,  the  last  of 
his  race,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  horse,  and  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  encroachment  of  the  white  race, 
is  pausing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  preparatory  to  taking  the  final  leap.  The 
horse  alone  was  completed,  and  is  shown  with  staring 
eyes,  swelling  nostrils,  and  ears  turned  forward  in  terror. 
This  subject  suggests  the  theme  of  Frederic  Remington’s 
painting,  “The  End  of  the  Trail.” 


Mr.  Stone  did  not  confine  his  activities  to  art  alone, 
but  was  Captain  of  a  volunteer  military  company 
called  the  “Washington  Yeagers,”  about  the  late  1  850's 
and  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  the  second 
ward.  He  was  a  Vestryman  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  for  many  years. 
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One  of  his  admirers  has  written  the  following  eulogy 
of  him — “lie  was  a  man  of  striking  and  commanding 
qualities.  *  *  *  Physically  and  mentally  he  was  cast  in  a 
very  peculiar  mold.  His  physical  frame  was  one  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  and  energy,  capable  of  great  endur¬ 
ance  and  continuous  labor,  llis  mind  was  as  active  as  his 
body, — elastic,  self-reliant  and  eminently  fertile  in  re¬ 
source.  He  was  alive  in  every  faculty  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  he  lived  two  lives  in  the  nearly  three  score  years  and 
ten  allotted  to  him.” 

Mr.  Stone’s  eldest  son,  Robert  King  Stone,  named 
for  his  maternal  great  uncle,  was  the  famous  surgeon 
under  whom  his  father  studied  anatomy,  and  was 
Lincoln’s  family  physician  and  with  him  when  he  died. 
In  1849  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
Virginian,  Thomas  Ritchie,  and  had  three  children — two 
daughters  and  one  son.  He  became  the  most  famous 
surgeon  and  physician  of  his  time,  in  this  city,  but  was 
later  prevented  from  practising  his  profession  by  an  ac¬ 
cident,  and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  April  23,  1872,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

The  second  son,  William  James  Stone,  Jr.,  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  his  day,  in  this  District. 

The  third  son,  George  Blagden  Stone,  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  graduating 
from  Princeton,  but  died  at  the  early  age  of  19. 

There  was  a  daughter,  Jane  Lenthall  Stone,  who  died 
in  her  23rd  year,  the  wife  of  Col.  James  \V.  Abert, 
U.  S.  Engineers.  Their  son,  William  Stone  Abert,  was 
also  a  well-known  attorney  of  this  city. 

It  can  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  biographical  sketches, 
that  the  owners  of  the  Lenthall  and  King  houses  and  their 
descendants,  were  among  the  best  and  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  not  oidy  con- 
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tributed  to  its  social,  artistic  and  intelectual  life,  but  were 
prominently  identified  with  the  establishment,  growth, 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  national  capital. 

To  return  to  the  Lenthall  house,  the  present  owner  of 
No.  614  Nineteenth  Street,  is  Miss  Bertha  Noyes,  a  well- 
known  artist  of  this  city,  who  had  the  house  thoroughly 
restored  and  brought  up  to  modern  ideas  of  comfort 
and  sanitation,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  original 
architectural  features.  It  is  a  two-story  and  mansard, 
red  brick  dwelling,  with  white  stone  trimmings,  situated 
on  a  moderately  high  terrace.  It  contains  ten  rooms, 
including  two  in  the  attic,  with  dormer  windows.  Several 
very  broad  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  dull  blue-green  door, 
which  has,  of  course,  a  brass  knocker,  and  is  surmounted 
by  the  usual  old-fashioned  fan  light. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  interior,  the  upper  portions 
of  the  door  and  window  frames  are  hand-carved  wood¬ 
work,  the  carving  representing  urns  and  festoons  of 
Bowers.  The  door  between  the  two  parlors  is  a  three¬ 
fold  one  and  the  locks  are  very  large  and  of  solid  brass, 
polished  to  the  last  degree,  as  the  housekeepers  of  the 
early  days  took  pride  in  having  them.  Each  room  con¬ 
tains  a  very  deep,  roomy  fireplace  designed  for  real  com¬ 
fort.  The  white  wooden  mantels  are  ornamented  with 
scrolls  carved  by  hand,  and  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  in 
the  downstair  rooms,  are  built-in  Gothic-doored  book  and 
china  closets.  Midway  in  the  hall  is  a  carved  arch,  prob¬ 
ably  the  work  of  the  late  Clarke  Waggaman  (a  well- 
known  architect,  and  also  a  descendant  of  the  Lenthall- 
King  families)  who  once  occupied  this  house,  and  may 
have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  more  elaborate 
decorative  features. 

The  mantel  in  an  upper  hack  room  (used  as  a  studio 
by  the  present  owner)  did  not  originally  belong  to  this 
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house,  but  lias  some  historic  interest  from  having  once 
stood  in  the  old  Franklin  I  Iotel  at  Twenty-first  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  Lafayette  stopped,  and 
the  home  of  the  beautiful  but  notorious  Peggy  O’Neal, 
wife  of  Gen.  Eaton. 

Miss  Ives  informs  me  that  “there  is  the  usual  tra¬ 
dition  that  George  Washington  stopped  in  the  |  Eenthall  ] 
house  when  he  was  studying  the  plans  of  Washington” 
and  that  she  has  a  mirror  “supposed  to  have  hung  in 
his  room.”  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  statements,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  proving  that  the  Eenthall 
house  uas  erected  in  the  late  1790’s  and  perhaps  was  the 
residence  of  John  Eenthall,  Sr.,  before  he  met  and  married 
Jane  King.  Unfortunately  there  seems  no  way  of  prov¬ 
ing  them.1 

T  h i s  article  would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  garden  of  this  interesting  old  house,  w  hich,  though 
small,  has,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  a  hedge,  an  air 
of  spaciousness;  a  gateway  in  the  hedge,  which  surrounds 
a  small  kitchen  door-yard,  is  just  high  enough  to  conceal, 
yet  give  the  suggestion  of  unknown  depths  beyond. 
Against  the  wooden  fence  between  this  and  adjoining 
property,  old-fashioned  llowers  are  grouped  and  massed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  the  fence  and  break  the 

1  Since  writing  this  paper,  the  author  came  across  two  references  to 
Lenthall,  in  letters  from  George  Washington  to  William  Thornton;  one 
dated  December  30,  1798,  in  which  he  says: 

“Your  favor  of  the  25th  instant,  enclosing  Messrs.  Blagden  & 
Lenthal’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  adding  a  Pediment,  and  Parapet 
to  the  roof  of  my  buildings  in  the  Federal  City,  has  been  duly 
received,  but  the  plan  to  which  it  refers  did  not  accompany  it.” 

The  other,  dated  January  30,  1799,  says: 

“Your  favor  of  the  2Sth  instant,  enclosing  deeds  for  my  lots  in  the 
Federal  City,  and  Messrs.  Blagden  and  Lenthal’s  estimate  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  windows,  dressed  in  the  manner  proposed,  came  to 
mv  hands  yesterday.  The  drawings  sent  give  a  much  handsomer 
appearance  to  the  windows  than  the  original  design  did.” 

From  these  references  it  is  proved  conclusively  that  John  Lenthall  was 
associated  with  Dr.  William  Thornton  in  the  planning  and  erection  of 
Washington  s  houses  on  North  Capitol  Street. 
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monotony  of  straight  lines,  at  the  same  time  delighting 
the  eye  with  a  riot  of  color  in  summertime.  The  very 
old  rough-plastered  rear  wall  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
building,  is  partially  covered  with  English  ivy,  and  a 
tiny  marble  shelf  embedded  in  the  wall,  holds  an  antique 
bronze  statue  of  a  Roman  lady.  It  was  in  this  house 
that  the  Arts  Club  of  Washington  was  formed.  1  vividly 
recall  the  gatherings  there,  and  the  somewhat  stormy 
meetings  of  the  two  groups  that  finally  amalgamated  into 
the  present  harmonious  organization. 

No.  612  Nineteenth  Street  has  not  had  as  happy  an 
existence  and  loving  care  as  its  neighbor.  In  its  early 
life  it  changed  hands  every  few  years,  and  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  and  undergone  many  changes 
in  its  interior.  It  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  archi¬ 
tectural  beauties,  wainscoting  removed,  windows  closed 
up,  and  old  cupboards  torn  out.  Even  the  terrace  in  front 
has  been  cut  down.  But  the  present  occupants,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Allen,  are  just  the  right  kind  -  of 
people  to  live  in  such  a  house,  and  have  done  much,  in 
an  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  although 
not  owning  it. 

It  has  many  quaint  features — very  wide  floor-boards 
and  an  odd  little  window  in  a  back  attic  room,  opening 
into  the  hall,  to  light  the  staircase,  presumably,  although 
light  is  afforded  by  a  high-up,  inaccessible  outer  window 
overlooking  the  steps,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
ladder  from  the  outside. 

In  closing  this  rather  long  paper  which  purports  to  be 
about  the  Lenthall  houses  that  were  not  really  Lenthall 
houses  in  the  sense  of  being  their  home,  and  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  several 
other  families  besides  the  Eenthalls,  l  would  like  to  quote 
the  following  extracts  from  a  poem  by  Christopher 
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Morley,  appearing  in  the  American  Poetry  Magazine ,  as 
they  seem  very  expressive  of  the  charm  of  an  old  house: 


Or k  House 
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The  quaint  old  dwelling  I  desire, 

With  books  and  pictures  bravely  filled 
And  chairs  beside  an  open  fire, 
White-panelled  rooms  with  candles  lit- 
I  lie  awake  to  think  of  it! 


A  dial  for  the  sunny  hours, 

A  garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers — 

Say  marigolds  and  lavender 
And  mignonette  and  feverfew, 

And  Judas-tree  and  maidenhair 
And  candytuft  and  thyme  and  rue — 

*  *  *  *  * 

Tall  chimneys,  like  long  listening  ears, 

White  shutters,  ivy,  green  and  thick, 

And  walls  of  ruddy  Tudor  brick 
Grown  mellow  with  the  passing  years. 

jf:  sj;  >(c 

A  staircase  of  the  old  black  wood 
Cut  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood, 

And  banisters  worn  smooth  as  glass 
Down  which  your  hand  will  lightly  pass; 
A  piano  with  pale  yellow  keys 
For  wistful  twilight  melodies, 

And  dusty  bottles  in  a  bin, — 

All  these  for  us  to  revel  in! 
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